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Keeping 
67,000 Factories 
Running 


HERE are in America, in the textile, pa 

per, leather and allied industries, 67,585 
separate establishments dependent, directly or 
indirectly, upon regular and uninterrupted su; 
plies of dyestuffs. 


In these factories, which represent an invest 
ment of four billion dollars, over two million 
people are employed. They produce annually 
in manufactured goods nearly six billions of 
dollars or 25% of the country’s total output of 
manufactured products, 


American dyestuff manufacturers are straining 
every effort to keep these thousands of ftac- 
tories running, these millions of workers em- 
ployed and the flow of manufactured products 
unbroken. For these efforts to be successful 
however, American manufacturers, American 
workers and American consumers must them 
selves provide the means of safeguarding this 
industry in such a way that its permanence, 
stability and continuous development is 


as 
sured. 
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Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 
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Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
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Dryers. 
All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
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CONSULT US 


About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 
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“STOP STOP” OR“GO GO”? 


What Will the Traffic Signal Say to the Dye Industry This 
Winter at the Crossing of Senate Boulevard and Progress Street? 


The vote-getters and the goat-get- 

ters have ceased to importune us 
and have gone their separate ways in 
peace; both the factionists and the fic- 
tionists have at length subsided, and 
there is quiet in the land. The blare of 
the tin trumpet is but a faint echo, some 
of the “interests” have lost much of 
their interest in the proceedings, the sole 
remaining leather-lunged ward heelers 
have been shooed away at last ; the ora- 
tions and the gyrations, the shifts and 
the ruses, the charges and the counter- 
charges, and, in short, all the various 
factors which increase the temptation 
to pronounce the word “campaign” 
with the accent coming down heavily on 
the second syllable, have ceased to Le 
matters of moment except to the suc- 
cessful candidates. It was fun while 
it lasted, despite the unwonted lack of 
sustained intensity, but now that it’s 
all over— 

Perhaps the Senate can settle down 
to business sufficiently to take care 
of same of the legislation which has 
been pending for the past year or 
so. Yes, Discerning Reader, we refer 


]° is all over—even the shouting. 


somewhat particularly to the Dye bill. 
More than a year ago the Senate re- 
ceived the Dye bill into its keeping. It 
is still keeping it. Of course, our Solons 
have not been in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington—not officially, at least—for 
some months past, and there yet re- 
mains a little more than another month 
before they will be back at their desks 
in the Senate Chamber. l!nder the 
rules of football, the time consumed 
by interruptions is deducted from the 
total time of the game, so that the play- 
ers are always assured of just so many 
minutes in which to battle. Looking at 
the performance in this light, the Sen- 
ate wins out easily on elapsed time 
against the charge that it has had this 
vital and necessary measure in its pos 
session over a year without taking any 
final action; not counting the “time 
out,” there has been much less than a 
year of actual debating time in which 
to pass or reject the bill. 
Unfortunately, however. Fate or 
Destiny or whatever you please to call 
it does not recognize any rules of this 
sort, but keeps on playing the game 
twenty-four hours in every day, re- 
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gardless. Germany has not been taking 
“time out” for any American political 
doings, nor can the ground lost in this 
way ever be recovered. Every month 


which passes without the establishment 
of a fixed policy of adequate protection 
for the dye industry relentlessly in- 
creases the handicap which it must 
carry in its determined struggle to 
achieve absolute independence. And 
every passing month postpones by just 
that length of time the hour when the 
textile industries, under the necessity of 
geting a wide variety of dyes from 
somewhere, can realize that the borders 
of this country need never again be 
crossed in war or in peace, unless they 
of their own free will elect to do so. 
True, we are past the possibility of 
having to wear undyed clothing, as was 
once feared for a short while, but no 
one will deny that lack of ability to 
obtain the full range of fancy shades 
for all fabrics which the public de- 
mands would, in the long run, mate- 


rially affect the total quantity of goods 


sold. And finally, every month with- 
out anything done to stabilize the in- 
dustry delays the hour when that self- 
same public can feel that America is as 
well able to take care of herself imme- 
diately, in case of “external aggression” 
as any country in the world. The mere 
possession of a vast potential source of 
war explosives and poison gases would 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
be sufficient to avoid the necessity of 
using it. Such sentiments sound very 
terrible to the pacifists, no doubt, but it 
is these who are quickest to forget that 
lack of military strength is the most 
certain way to send their ideals some 
day crashing to the ground. 

Think of it! Six months absolutely 
thrown away, with enough votes in the 
Senate to pass the measure and but a 
few hours of actual debate necessary 
to settle the matter once and for all. 
Those who engineered its shelving until 
December have more to answer for than 
they themselves perhaps realize. It vir- 
tually amounts to putting the country 
in jeopardy. Granted that it was per- 
fectly right and proper for the mem- 
bers of Congress to absent themselves 
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while the campaign was on, there was 
not the shadow of an excuse for failing 
to take action before adjourning. 
Granted that there is no immediate 


danger of a war, since [urope has had 
enough of that sort of recreation for 
the time being and is in far too impov- 
erished a condition to think of such a 
thing even though the desire were there, 
our public servants nevertheless had no 
right to delay in any way our uninter- 
rupted progress toward complete pre- 
paredness. The servant problem, one 
may well be led to conclude, is by no 
means confined solely to the home- 
owners of the nation. 

All are familiar with the revolving 
“Stop Stop,” “Go Go” signs employed 
by the traffic police. Imagine, if you 
can, a traffic officer holding up a stream 
of vehicles for half an hour or so while 
he fiddles nervously with his signal, un- 
certain whether to turn it or not. The 
Dye bill was allowed to cross House 
Avenue at the intersection of Progress 
Street after a merely normal delay. 
But when it slowed down on approach- 
ing Senate Boulevard the “Stop Stop” 
side of the sign was turned smartly 
around in its face by Officer Thomas, 
while a long procession of political 
trucks was given the right of way. Just 
how soon the industry may see the ex- 
pected “Go Go” w hich will enable it to 
slip into high speed, is still a matter of 
long and ardent debate in many an 
office. 

It was certainly no secret that the 
Senate began to display signs of ex- 
treme nervousness early last spring, 
when talk of the coming conventions 
first commenced to fill the air, and to 
seek by every means in its power to ad- 


journ until after election, thereby avoid- 


ing roll-calls and the public recording of 
votes on delicate questions. As _ to 
whether the Dye bill was considered to 
belong in this category or not, opinions 
differ, with a majority, possibly, in 
favor of the view that it was not. It 
was well known that it could have been 
passed, and a certain element was deter- 
minedly averse to having it brought to 
a vote, although realizing full well that 


‘it must be brought to a vote anyway, 
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later on. It was likewise well known 
that six months additional delay would 
greatly please a nation once supreme in 
the dye field and hopeful of some day 
regaining its lost laurels. And the only 
persons who deny that there was a pow- 
erful German lobby working against 
the Dye bill in Washington are the par- 
ticipants therein. 

In other words, man knows that he 
must die sometime, but he is thankful 
to be able to postpone the day as far as 
possible. Every little bit helps. The 
war is long since over, even though 
peace on paper has not yet- been con- 
cluded, and, realizing that Germany 
must get her important industries going 
again if she is not to become a drag on 
the rest of the world, no one save a few 
fanatics begrudges her a fair share of 
world trade in dyes. But not at the ex- 
pense of the Ameircan dye industry. 
After the American industry has been 
protected, let her get what she is able, 
here or elsewhere. That’s not only 
business, but Christianity as well. In 


Refined Coal-Tat Products 


The meaning of BARRETT STANDARD as applied to QUALITY 
is indicated by partial specifications as follows: 


PURE BENZOL: 100% must dis- 
till within a maximum range of 
2° C., this range to include the 
true boiling point of Benzol. 
Color shall not be darker than 
No, 4. 


PURE TOLUOL: 100% must dis- 
till within a maximum range of 
2° C., this range to include the 
true boiling point of Toluol. Color 
shall not be darker than No. 4. 
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days gone by, Germany would have 
been dismembered long ago, kicked 
about and generally mauled to death by 
every nation, great and small, which 
took part in the war against her. Even 
now, had it not been for the views of 
the United States, she might have suf- 
fered far worse in punishment for her 
attempt to get away with her Attilla 
program. Germany has no cause to 
complain of inhuman treatment; she is 
receiving a great deal more than justice 
according to the old law of an eye for 
an eye. 

Without trying to reawaken former 
hatreds, let it be remembered that Ger- 
many has not abandoned her commer- 
cial intrigues and schemings, and. that 
most of the opposition to adequate pro- 
tection for the American dye industry 
can be traced directly or indirectly to 
German origin. There is no use in cry- 
ing “Unclean!” and adopting a hypo- 
“ritical attitude; the thing is to play the 
game ourselves. The presentation of a 

(Concluded on page 12.) 


XYLOL: 100% must distill be- 
tween 137° C. and 142° C., and 
color shall not be darker than 
No. 6. 


NAPHTHALENE: To be classed as 
Refined Naphthalene, this product 
must be white in color with a 
melting point not below 79° C. 
A minimum melting point of 79.4° 
C. is our working standard when 
the Naphthalene is to be used for 
chemical purposes. 


Note: Numbers above mentioned in connection with product colors 
represent shades as checked by the Barrett Standard wash test method. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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PREPARATIONS—FOR WHAT? 


Whether or not Germany is about 
to launch her supreme effort to re- 
capture the dye markets which she 
formerly supplied, including our own, 
is the question following on the heels 
of the announcement that she has 
just placed in force a decree prac- 
tically socializing the production of 
coal-tar products. United States Gov- 
ernment officials differ, one group 
seeing in it the beginning of a con- 
certed movement, in which the Ger- 
man nation as a whole will be asked 
to participate directly or indirectly, 
while another group believes that the 
measure has been adopted to take 
care of the coal deliveries which Ger- 
many is required to make in accord- 
ance with the reparations provisions 
of the Peace Treaty. 

At all events, complete control of 
the distribution of raw materials for 
refining coal tar is given by the de- 
cree to a union representing all 
branches of the industry. Employ- 
ers and employed in the produc- 
tion, refining, trade and distributing 
branches of the industry are repre- 
sented in equal numbers, while the 
Government, through the Minister of 
Economics, is empowered to protest 
against such decisions as seem con- 
trary to public welfare. 

Regulation of the coal-tar trade and 
economic questions concerning crude 
coal tar are placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of this union, as well as the su- 
pervision of exports and imports and 
price-fixing. Reduction of the im- 
portation of raw products for the pur- 


- under cover of this wall. 
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pose of maintaining high prices in 
Germany is strictly forbidden. Pro- 
ducers of crude coal tar are required 
to turn the entire amount of their 
output directly to refineries, and con- 
tracts in violation of this provision 
are declared null. The employment 
of crude tar except under the terms 
of the decree is made punishable by 
a fine of no more than 100,000 marks 
and five years’ imprisonment. 

Whatever the ultimate object may 
be, the decree looks like business, and 
it may be pointed out that whether 
Germany has the direct question of 
her dye trade in view or not, this 
measure could not be better calcu- 
lated to further her cause along these 
lines had it been expressly designed 
for the purpose. That being the case, 
it does not greatly matter if the mere 
securing of control of all connected 
industries for coal reparations pur- 
poses happens to be her more imme- 
diate objective. 

Those who state that Germany will 
not again hold her dominant position, 
state truly. But they usually leave 
out the important qualifying clause, 
“if the American dye industry can 
receive its necessary start.” Prob- 
ably the speakers in a majority of 
cases mean this, forgetting that their 
words would certainly be quoted by 
opponents of the Dye bill as meaning 
that we already hold the whip hand. 
These things must always be thought 
of, and the final moments of Sena- 
torial debate over the bill should be 
lesson enough in the manner in which 
capital can be and is manufactured 
by the other side. 

When the Germans start to organ- 
ize for anything, they do it efficiently 
and well. It happens to be Germany’s 
particular specialty; she can more 
than make up in efficiency whatever 
she may lack in brilliancy and origi- 
nality, as the world has good reason 
to know, and again let it be said that 
the only way to combat her coming 
drive on all dye fronts is, first, by 
ironclad protection and, second, by 
building up a counter-organization 
Such meth- 
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ods as Germany adopts to foster her 
dye industries from within would be 
unthinkable here; and, moreover, so- 
cialization of the coal-tar industries 
is not necessary. A licensing meas- 
ure will be quite sufficient to give us 
what we need in the way of a self- 
contained industry ; after that has ex- 
pired we shall be able to take care of 
ourselves. 

In precisely the same way that the 
possession of a well-rounded dye in- 
dustry would give us an adequate ex- 
plosives industry---when we needed 
it—so will Germany’s decree, assum- 
ing it to be designed for me full 
ment of reparations reqioreinrn- 
give to her a dye industry «+ «.en 
greater solidarity and efficiuncy than 
she formerly enioyed. 

Why continue to take chances with 
a country which we know wants back 
her dye markets and which would, if 
she could, strangle to-morrow the dye 
industries of every other country? 

How much longer will the Senate, 
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after it reconvenes, dare ignore its 
plain duty to America? And how 
much longer will certain elements of 
the textile industries deliberately 
blind themselves to the consequences 
of renewed German control? 


































FORTY NEW FOREIGN MEM- 
BERS FOR T. C. C. A. 


The demand for the American coka 
cards is rapidly increasing in fore‘zu 
countries, inquiries having Leen re 
ceived by the olor Card As- 
sociation «f tLe inited States, Inc, 
from lnata, China, Japan and Africa 
:u tact, the American cards are arous- 
‘ig interest in every single branch of 
industry that touches on color, ac 
cording to Margaret Hayden Rorke, 
managing director of the association, 
who recently stated that forty new 
members have been added, represent- 
ing seven distinct industries distrib- 
uted over-eight States and Switzer- 
land. 
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“STOP STOP” OR “GO GO”? 
(Concluded from page 7.) 


solid front throughout the dye making 
and the dye consuming industries will 
convince the Senate in short order, 
when it reconvenes, that the question 
must now be definitely lifted out of pol- 
itics. There will be no choice for it but 
to obey the clearly expressed wish of 
those who have everything at stake. 

It is believed by some that the Dye 
bill will not come up for action in De- 
cember, and indeed there seems to be 
good ground for this belief. Others, 
still more pessimistic, hold the view that 
the whole thing will be left for the 
newly seated Senate to settle after next 
March. This must not and need not 
be allowed, but in our opinion there is 
no good reason to fear any such ex- 
treme stupidity as that. 

The election is over and the various 
_parties*to the discussion have nothing to 
fear, one way or the other. The artifi- 
cially created opposition which suc- 
ceeded in imposing the extra delay last 
spring will not amount to very much, 
particularly if the supporters of the bill 
can be shown that they will be strongly 
upheld by all branches of the manufac- 
turing and consuming industries. 

To the consumers who are still ap- 
prehensive and uncertain in their minds 
let it be said: Once give to the Ameri- 
can dye manufacturers the word “Go!” 
and they will show you something. 

Manufacturers should remember that 
they still have a little more than a month 
before the Senate actually convenes, 
and that during that time they can do 
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much or little to obtain justice. It is to 
be of their own choosing, and we do not 
believe that they need any reminder that 
concerted activity will go a long way 
towards battering down this final ob- 
stacle. 


WOODEN CLOGS IN THE DYE- 
HOUSE 


A well-known dyestuff salesman 
who has sold his products to the silk 
industry for a number of years and 
has collected some very interesting 
data for compilation was in confer- 
ence not long ago with the president 
of a large silk-dyeing establishment, 
says the American Silk Journal Part 
of their conversation drifted to the 
welfare management in this particu- 
lar shop. 

The president said he was dissatis- } 
fied with help conditions because 
many of his employees lost consid- 
erable time in being absent on sick 
leave, due to a cold or some other 
ailment derived from it, and he won- 
dered what the cause could be. 

The salesman replied that this was 
one of many dyehouses where the 
employees, from the general superin- 
tendent to the youngest helper, were j 
not shod properly while performing 
their duties. 

The flooring of a dyeshop is con- 
crete or some other hard and cold 
substance, and it is not immune from 
dampness and moisture, let alone 
when the helper pulls a plug. Con- 
sequently the floor is always wet and 
sometimes flooded, either with warm 
or boiling water or dye liquor. 

The average: man working in this 
class of establishment usually wears 
the oldest pair of shoes that he owns, 
and when the soles are worn off he 
thinks it safe to put on a pair of rub- 
bers. This action of itself is very 
unhealthy, and the way to overcome 
this bad practice is to consider it a 
misdemeanor to the welfare work in 
operation in the plant and to see that 
each individual is properly shod with 
wooden clogs. 

If this action were taken by the 


- employer there would be an increase 
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in attendance, the workers would be 
in better health, and consequently in- 
crease the production in the dye- 
house. 


ON DYEING 


It does not happen too frequently 
that the inner strongholds of the color- 
applying fraternity are invaded by a 
commentator so well equipped to de- 
scribe an experience as the one who 
published anonymously in a recent is- 
sue of the Atlantic Monthly the short 
sketch under the above heading, and 
for this reason we are certain that our 
readers will derive all the more enter- 
tainment from it. The fact that the 
witty, if pessimistic, writer is a woman 
leads one to wonder whether her opin- 
ions are shared by a majority of her 
sex in these United States, and if so, 
whether she blames the dye manufac- 
turers or, rightly, the proprietors of our 
dyeing and ‘cleaning establishments. 

The article, which appears in that 
department of the publication known as 
“The Contributors’ Club,” follows: 


Men are warned not to read this dis- 
sertation on dyeing. Only women will 
recognize the truth of an experience com- 
mon to our sex. 


Why is it that people who are em- 
ployed in dye-house agencies are in- 
variably confirmed pessimists on all 
questions that touch their own profes- 
sion? Their spirits seem to have been 
subdued to that they work in, to have 
been dipped in the blackest of never- 
fading gloom. Melancholy has marked 
them for her own. Assuredly there 
should be inscribed over the door of the 
dyehouse as over the door of other 
death cells the classic phrase of doom, 
“All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 

My thesis is that the women employed 
in these mortuary temples have only 
one human trait, which is, that in spite 
of their profession, they do not want to 
dye. In order to prove the truth of this 
conviction, I started forth a few weeks 
ago on an investigating expedition, car- 
rying a large bundle under my arm. 
My package contained clothes, not old 
so much as middle-aged, some being 
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really young, a baby’s coat of spotless 
purity being among the more juvenile 
members of the hand-picked collection. 

Before entering the dyeing establish- 
ment, I paused to look in the cruelly 
deceptive shop-window. It presented a 
gay scene of headless ladies exquisitely 
gowned in every shade of delicate pink, 
blue, yellow, and lavender. A placard 
bore the legend (I use the word ad- 
visedly), ““These dresses have all been 
dved.” Almost fearing that my theory 
was to be disproved, I entered and, 
placing my package on the marble 
tombstone of a counter, displayed the 
contents to a woebegone female in 
black. Before I could explain what I 
wished to have done, the sallow sales- 
lady summoned another human vulture 
from a hidden recess, and together they 
looked, with stricken faces, at my arti- 
cles of apparel, shaking their heads 
ominously as I displayed my various 
exhibits. 

“T have brought in a few dies to be 
dyed,” I began cheerfully. “Now, this 
little coat—which is perfectly clean, you 
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see—I should like to have dyed light 
blue; this pink chiffon waist. which is a 
trifle soiled, I want to have dyed black; 
the little negligee I want pink, and this 
scarf lavender.” 

While I was talking, the leading lady 
quietly removed the garments from my 
grasp and began rolling them up in the 
bundle again. 


“It is perfectly impossible, madam,” 
she said in a tone of finality. “Your 
things cannot be dyed.” 

“May I ask why not?” I inquired 
with quiet control. “My garments are 
most of them white, and many are prac- 
tically new.” 

The undertaker’s 
stepped forward, 


assistant now 
and in sepulchral 
tones made these disconnected an- 
nouncements, which sounded like texts 
from a freethinker’s burial service: 

“The infant’s coat has too much 
wool. We do not recommend dyeing 
chiffon. The morning sack” [she pro- 
nounced it ‘mourning’] “is made of taf- 
feta, which rots. The gauze scarf 
might possibly take a very dark—” 

3ut at this moment the tragedy-queen 
broke in. 

“We will take no responsibility even 
about the scarf.” 

The weird sisters had almost finished 
tying up my bundle again as I feebly 
protested, “But why do you advertise 
dyeing, why do you exhibit these 
dresses in the window, why do you—” 

One of the women held up a warning 
hand. “Your garments are not fit to 
dye” (I blushed for their evil lives) ; 
“we could take no responsibility for the 
result.” 

“But if J am willing to take the re- 
sponsibility,” I protested in despera- 
tion, tearing open the bundle again, 
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“how much should I have to pay for 
the experiment ?” 


The mutes exchanged a look, and in 
the character of pall-bearers carried the 
corpus vile to some distant cave, 
whence, after a muttered colloquy held 
over the remains, they returned with 
the verdict: 

“The scarf is the only article we are 
willing even to attempt. We are much 
rushed with business.” (The receiving 
vault in which we stood was perfectly 
empty.) “We shall have to keep i 
seven weeks, and the only color it can 
take is a brownish-red. Even that we 
do not advise.” 

I almost smiled, they were so true to 
type. I had been waiting for that 
brownish-red suggestion. 

“That will be perfectly lovely,” I said 
hastily ; “and will you please charge the 
scarf and send it when it is finished? | 
have no account here,” I added lightly, 
“but I can give good references.” 

Hark! from the tombs a doleful 
sound. A masculine voice from behind 
the scenes proclaimed, “We_ never 
charge. It must be paid C.O.D.” 

My saleslady took her cue. “No, we 
never charge, and we cannot tell the ex- 
act cost. It will probably not exceed 
four dollars.” 

“But the scarf cost only $2.50!” I 
gasped. 

Silence and stony indifference on the 
part of the officiating executive. 

“T think I will take my things some- 
where else,” I announced. And with no 
help this time from the affronted at- 
tendants I made my exit, trailing clouds 
of paper and string as I departed to 
continue my investigations. 

It is unnecessary to recount my ex- 
periences at the five other establish- 
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ments I visited, so similar were. my 
reception and dismissal in all. There 
were slight variations on the original 
minor theme: sometimes my test-cases 
had too much wool in their composi- 
tion, sometimes too much silk; the 
heaviness of their material would cause 
them to shrink, or their flimsiness would 
cause them to dissolve. The fabrics 
seemed doomed to perish if subjected 
even to that arid process known as dry 
cleaning. There were faint glimpses of 
brownish-red on the horizon, but even 
they flickered out, leaving me in utter 
darkness. 

At the sixth and last dyeing estab- 
lishment I investigated, my cynicism 
received a slight setback. After the 
usual preliminary discouragements and 
refusals and whispered consultations, 
the shop-girl, who had not fully devel- 
oped into the usual shop-ghoul, betrayed 
unexpected svmptoms of compassion. 
“T tefl you what, lady,” she at last con- 
ceded, “there ain’t a thing in your col- 
lection that’s worth coloring ; but if vou 
want to leave the bundle at your own 
tisk, we'll do the best we can, only 
we're so busy that you can’t get your 
things back for two months.” 

“Very well,” I replied, “I will take 
all risks. I’m very much obliged to you 
for consenting to do something that you 
advertise to do—it is unusual; and I 
will give you my name and address and 
pay C.O.D., if I am still living when 
my things are dyed.” 

I thought I had really found the rare 
establishment that does what it adver- 
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tises to do; and when, at the end of one 
week instead of eight, a letter came 
bearing the name of my dyehouse, my 
hopes rose high. Was I to hear that 
the firm had undergone conversion and 
would finish my work in a reasonable 
time? Was I to read some message of 
encouragement, ““We who are about to 
dye salute you,” or some such appro- 
priate word of cheer? No. The note 
stated that after grave consideration it 
had been decided that the risk in dye- 
ing any of my articles was too great— 
accordingly they were holding my bun- 
dle for further instructions. If I cared 
to have the scarf dyed a brownish-red 
instead of lavender—That day I read 
no more. I saw scarlet—scarlet un- 
tinged with brown. I vowed then the 
act of vengeance I am now perpetrat- 
ing. I would creep up unawares among 
these dyers who lie—and a blow from a 
Contributors’ Club, wielded by an un- 
known hand, should cause these liars to 
dye. 


NITRO, W. VA., TO BE NEW 
DYE CENTER 

The Nitro Products Corporation, 
Nitro, W. Va., has taken the first 
step toward making Nitro a new dye 
center when it commenced operations 
in its intermediate plant on the man- 
ufacture of “H” acid. Within a short 
time it is expected that the produc- 
tion of this essential base for the dye 
industry will reach 4,000 pounds a 
day. 

The Nitro Products Corporation 
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existed under the same name in Sagi- 
naw, Mich., before coming to Nitro. 
About four months ago they took 
over a large part of areas B, E and F, 
and started to make alterations -in 
the nitrating house, which is now be- 
ing used for the production of H acid. 

The Southern Dyestuffs Corpora- 
tion, an entirely distinct company 
from the Nitro Products Corpora- 
tion, is completing its plans for the 
alterations of the solvent recovery 
buildings they have purchased, and 
expects to start manufacturing opera- 
tions with part of the production of 
the Nitro corporation for its raw ma- 
terials. 


Dye-a-Grams 
A new drama entitled “The Widder 
Weiss,” by Uncle Sam: 
Act 1—Golden Dreams. 
Act 2—100 Per Cent in Thirty 
Days. 
3—The Awakening. 
4—Nothing on the Dollar! 
—QO-—— 

One way to reduce the high cost of 
living would be for women to play 
Bridget instead of Bridge! 

—0O-— 

One of our friends at the Chemical 
Exposition stated that, with the coun- 
try dry, life would be lengthened—at 
any rate it will seem longer. 

—O— 

The middleman can tell you why it 
is hard to make both ends meet. 

What makes a lot of people sore is 


Act 
Act 
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not so much the politician throwing his {U 
hat into the ring, as it is his passing it : 
around! 
—O-- 
Wheat has taken an awful drop—but 
bread doesn’t seem to realize it. 
aati 19 
An optimist is one who is waiting to | 
buy dyestuffs at pre-war prices. ar 
mnif—=- m 


’Gene Debs can tell you what it is | o! 
like to be “down” but not “out.” 
emake 

Money is not unlike the tipster: The 


—O— 
Ford reduced the price of Fords. If 
he sold them at what they are worth 
every child could have a rattle! 


—-_—_————_—_—_ —————_—_ SM 
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nie tic 
One way to break the price of dye- ? ex 
stuffs would be to put on the brake. th 


There is not much difference between } ne 
the Water Wagon and the Coal Wagon; 
it costs as much to get off one as it does 
to get on the other. 

—o— ye 

Firms that can’t and never could 
borrow a dollar, are the ones that find | 
credit normal. ov 
ul 
ad 


—()—-— 
Coal profiteers have a song entitled, 
“Keep the Home Fires Yearning.” 
—-O— 
Farmers complain of a car shortage. } |. 
ms ; “ 2 
Evidently, then, they don’t call a Ford } ,; 
a car. 
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One who is ill-read is usually “Red.” 
— o— 

The profiteers in the dye industry 
must have an idea that we want to be 
like Carnegie—and dye poor! 

—o— 

If you want to be done in oil it is 
not necessary to have your portrait 
painted. G. E. T. 














J. H. Neuman, for fifteen years in § 
charge of the essential oil department 
of the Chicago branch of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., has 
entered business under the firm name §} 
of the Ionic Special Products Company. f= 
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the figure for 1914, the last normal 
year, a full year of America’s partici- 
pation in the war and the year just 
closed. Imports, estimated in the same 
rough way, were valued at more than a 
billion and a half dollars in 1920, an 
increase of some 80 per cent over 1918, 
and nearly four times the total for 1914. 
Both exports and imports have quad- 
rupled since 1914. Sugar is included 
in these totals and accounts for much 
of the increase in imports. 


“Although values are no longer a re- 
liable guide in making trade compari- 
sons, a summary table of values has 
been compiled to show at a glance the 
tendencies in the chemical trade for the 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1914, 1918, 
and 1920; that is, the last normal year, 
a full caustic soda the world over. 

Imports have fallen off as compared 
in value with those of 1918, but con- 
sidering the rise in prices, the total is 
probably about the same as in 1914. 


Drucs AND MEDICINES 


Both exports and imports of this 
class of chemicals have increased in 
value at a rather remarkable rate since 
Increases in prices have not 
been sufficient to account for this fact. 
Exports of medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations alone were valued 
at $20,000,000 in 1920, or twice the 
total for 1918 and about three times 
the total for 1914. A good part of the 
new business is with districts that 
once depended pretty largely upon 
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ing it PROGRESS; GERMAN CRISIS 
MERELY “POSTPONED,” 
sia SAYS O. P. HOPKINS 
Official statistics for the fiscal year 
1920 demonstrate that this country has 
ino to 4; been able to keep its trade in chemical 
” and allied products very near the high 
mark set during the war despite the loss 
it is | of markets for purely war supplies and 
despite the pressing demands that must 
be met in the domestic market. 
+ The Such is the conclusion reached by 
Mr. O. P. Hopkins, a well-known stat- 
istician, writing in a recent number 
is. If | of the Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
worth | neering Chemistry. 
“In almost all lines except muni- 
tions,” he writes, “the exports in 1920 
{ dye- ? exceeded in value those in 1918, a fact 
ce. that can be explained in some cases, 
perhaps, by rising prices, but which 
tween } nevertheless warrants the assertion that 
Jagon; { the position has not been weakened. 
it does | These exports, which very greatly ex- 
ceed those of the last normal-pre-war 
year, are made up almost entirely of 
could | manufactured products. 
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own and comprise raw and partly-man- 1918. 
; ufactured products required for further 
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Europe for such supplies. While the 
exports have been manufactured prod- 
ucts, the imports are almost entirely 
raw materials, the largest item being 
cinchona bark and products, the 
quantity of which has doubled since 
1918, a year somewhat below the 1914 
normal. (See table “Trade in Chemi- 
cals, Drugs, Dyes, etc.’’) 


THE GrRowING Dye INDUSTRY 


“We are nearly two years away 
from the armistice, yet the German 
avalanche of dyes has not over: 
whelmed us—a circumstance attrib- 
uted in some quarters to the fact that 
we have had ‘more luck than sense.’ 
The protection asked for at home has 
been withheld, but outside circum- 
stances have postponed the crisis. 
Statistics show that the value of im- 
ported dyes, dyestuffs, and dyewoods 
of all kinds has decreased since 1918, 
but the quantity of synthetic dyes has 
increased somewhat, the bulk of sup- 
plies still coming from Switzerland. 
The imports of natural dyes and raw 
materials have fallen away as the do- 
mestic industry developed. In the 
meantime our exports of aniline dyes 
have more than doubled, reaching a 
value of $17,000,000 in 1920, while our 
sales of logwood extract and all other 
dyes have shown a slight falling off. 
A year or so ago Japan was the prin- 
cipal purchaser of our synthetic col- 
ors, but the largest shipments now 
go to China and India, where the tex- 
tile industry is developing rapidly. All 
in all it is conservative to say that 
the industry in this country has been 
developed more successfully than in 
any of the other countries that were 
thrown upon their own resources in 
1914. Details of the dye trade are 
shown in the “Trade in Chemicals, 
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Drugs, Dyes, etc,’ and in the dye- 
woods are mentioned in the table 
‘Trade in Miscellaneous Materials.’ ” 






NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The sudbury Woolen Mills, Sudbury, 
Ontario, have been incorporated with a 
capital of $40,000. The incorporators 
are J. A. Lemieux, M. L. Lemieux, A, 
H. Webber, A. Webber and E. Bessette, 












The Brooklyn Color Works, 601 
Sackett Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
having plans prepared for the erection of 
a new two-story addition to their plant 
at 127-33 Cherry Street. S. W. Moore, 
36 Ericsson Street, New York, is ar- 
chitect. 





The Daniel Boone Woolen Mill Com- 
pany, 1735 Diversey Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, has awarded a contract for the 
rebuilding of the part of its mill which 
was recently destroyed by fire. The 
new structure will be three stories, and 
is estimated to cost about $45,000. 





The Olympic Textile Corporation, 
Seattle, Wash., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $3,000,000 for the 
manufacture of ramie fiber and linen. 
D. G. Nelson is president, M. Meyer. 
treasurer, and A. G. Rabb, secretary. 





McCarthy & Co., Newark, N. J., have 
field plans for the erection of a new 
one-story factory on Thomas Street for 
the manufacture of chemical products, 
estimated to cost about $50,000. 
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The General Chemical Company, 2 


3road Street, New York, N. Y., has 
construction work under way on the 
addition to its plant at Marcus Hook, 
Pa., for the manufacture of chemical 
products. The Carleton Company, Inc, 
151 West Forty-second Street, Nev 
York, is contractor. 


















The Staier Chemical Company, 4 
Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J., ha 
filed an amendment to its certificate 0! 
incorporation, increasing its  capitd 
stock from 500 to 1,000 shares of $10 
par value. 
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ANILINE DYES AND CHEMICALS, Ine. 


Cedar and Washington Streets 
NEW YORK 
DYES FOR 


WOOL 
COTTON 
INDIGO SILK 
VAT BLUES PAPER 
VAT PINK LEATHER 


VAT YELLOW 


TO IMPORTERS 


of DYESTUFFS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


YOU are desirous of establish- 
IF ing relations with American 

Dyestuff Manufacturers; if you 
would like to secure exclusive agencies 
for your territory; if there are any 
special colors of which you are in need 
or any particular information about 
\merican Dyestuffs which you desire — 
then write us and we can help you. 
Our service is gratis. 
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The Largest Makers of 
Synthetic Dyes in America 


OUALITY ional’ dyes are not placed on 
t their quality has been finally 
peated standardization tests. 


SERVICE—The technical service of the Com- 
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5 e Cards, yntaining colors pro- 
\ ler actual dyeing conditions of the 
Var trades, are prepared regularly and dis 

tributed to all interested in dyestufts 
PROGRESS—Development of new ‘National’ 
1 lled for by market conditions, is 
speedily as is compatible with 
anufacturing policy controlling condi 

juality and quantity 
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